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of Sparta. To them no child is born, and Hermione's
heart is filled w&h anger and jealousy toward the thrall,
whom her Husband still treats tenderly. With her father,
Menelaus, Hermione, during Neoptolemus's absence, plots
the destruction of Andromache and her boy, but the aged
Peleus protects the defenceless ones. Neoptolemus is
slain at Delphi, and Thetis, who appears at the close of
the Andromache, thus solves the problem of fate:

"And that war-captive dame, Andromache,
In the Molossian land must find a home
In lawful wedlock Joined to Helenas,
With that child who alone is left alive
Of ^acus* line.   And kings Molossian
From him one after other long shall reign
In bliss."

Readers of Virgil will recall how ^Eneas found Androm-
ache in the Molossian land, and how her heart yearned
for the lad Ascanius, who reminded her of the lost Asty-
anax. Euripides has been true, in the main, to the
Homeric conception of Andromache, and endows her in
her captivity with the same womanliness and domestic
traits that won our hearts in the Iliad; nevertheless, there
is about her the infinite sadness that is natural to one who
has lost all that life holds dear. Yet Euripides falls so in-
finitely below the master that the picture which will abide
longest in the memory is the parting scene in the Iliad.

Homer endows his minor characters with an interest that
is no less real to us than that given to Helen and Androm-
ache. Of these lesser characters, a few stand out insistent
of our notice. At the threshold of the story, Chryseis and
Briseis appear as the innocent causes of the quarrel of the
chieftains. Chryseis is still a maiden, as far as can be
inferred, and had not lost kindred and friends when taken
captive; for her father, the priest of sacred Chryse, comes